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CONGREGATION 
OF THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF OUR LADY OF AFRICA 
(White Sisters) 


ORIGIN AND AIM: The Congregation of 
the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa 
was founded in 1869 by Cardinal Lavigerie, 
to rescue, moralize and regenerate the pagan 
and Mohammedan woman, and through her 
attain the family and society. Exclusively 
vowed to the Apostolate in Africa, the Sisters 
devote their lives to the natives in every 
work of mercy and charity . . . Catechetical. 
Medical, Educational. 


GOVERNMENT AND APPROBATION: 


The Congregation is governed by a Superior 
General who depends directly on the Holy 
See. The Constitutions were definitely ap- 
proved by decree the 14th of December 1909 
and promulgated on the 3rd of January 1910. 


SPIRIT: The Spirit of the Congregation is 
one of obedience, humility, simplicity, and 
zeal; and the life of the Sisters one of pov- 
erty, mortification and labor. 


ss. ¢+ * # 


The Congregation numbers over 1,500 
Professed Sisters who are devoting their lives 
to the Natives in 120 Missions, that spread 
out through— 


North Africa: 
Mountains, Sahara. 


West Africa: The Gold Coast, French 
West Africa. 


Algeria, Tunisia, Atlas 


East Africa: Kenya, Nyassaland, Tangan- 
yika, Uganda, Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, 
Rwanda, Urundi. 


OUR AMERICAN HOME IS AT: 
White Sisters Convent 
319 Middlesex Avenue 
Metuchen, New Jersey 


THE MESSENGER OF 
OUR LADY OF AFRICA 


is edited and published bi-monthly with 
ecclesiastical approbation by the Missionary 
Sisters of Our Lady of Africa (White Sisters), 
Metuchen, New Jersey. Annual subscription 
$1.00. Entered as second class matter Decem- 
ber 15, 1931, at the post office of Metuchen, 
New Jersey, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES 


Three Masses are said monthly for the living 
and deceased benefactors of the Congregation 
of the Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of 
Africa. Moreover, they share in the prayers 
and apostolic labors of over fifteen hundred 
White Sisters, who are working in the African 
Missions; and in the prayers and acts of self 
denial that the Natives, so willingly, offer up 
daily for their benefactors. 


TO AVOID THE MISSIONS 
UNNECESSARY EXPENSE, 


kindly notify us immediately of a change of 
address. If you do not, the postal authorities 


will tax us for their notification. 
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Education in Uganda 


NE CANNOT SPEAK of the Congre- 

gation of the Daughters of Mary with- 

out speaking of education in Uganda 
also. They are inseparable. Since the found- 
ing of the Banabikira in 1907 great strides 
have been taken in the educational program. 
In 1925 the first training school for women 
was opened at Bwanda. A boarding school 
was opened at the same time and it is these 
pupils whom the new teachers taught to 
receive their practical experience under the 
supervision of the Sisters. The school has 
six grades and the girls who finish their 
training here are eligible to teach in the 
native schools. They are in two groups: 
those who teach the first and second class, 
and those who teach the third, fourth, and 
fifth class. Until recently only Europeans 
were allowed to teach the sixth class. 


Program Expanded 


As the number of children increased a 
second school, Villa Maria, was added to the 
training project for practice teaching. 

In 1939 another step was taken. Those 
who wished to continue their studies even 
higher remained at Bwanda, and the others 
moved to Nkozi. 

The advanced group continued their stud- 
ies in English. It is a three year course. 
After the first year they are divided into two 
groups; those who wish to specialize in math- 
ematics and those who prefer to specialize in 
domestic science. In addition they both take 
English, history, geography, biology, needle- 
work, and gymnastics. Their examinations 
are both oral and written and include train- 
ing methods, 

For many years the girls taking their teach- 
ers training were either native religious or 
aspirants to the religious life. This is no 
longer so. But of those who did not have 
the religious life in mind when they began 
their studies, many decide to enter after 
receiving their certificates. Some join the 
Daughters of Mary, (Banabikira) and others 
go to the Convent of Mary Reparatrix in 
Entebbe. Sixteen novices of the Daughters 
of Mary pronounced their temporary vows 
in January, twelve of whom were certified 
teachers. 

The School System 


At the beginning of the year examinations 
were held at various centers with the object 
of providing uncertified teachers, either lay 
or religious. Schools are literally springing 


up everywhere and there are not enough cer- 
tified teachers to go around. Some of the 
African Sisters who have been teaching cate- 
chism took the test and passed with honors. 


Schools begin with one or two classes and 
are called Sub-grades. When they receive 
government approval, they are promoted to 
Selected Sub-grade. As soon as funds and 
buildings permit, they are allowed to add a 
third and fourth year. They have then 
reached a Primary status. Those who grad- 
uate from the fourth year are then permitted 
to enter a Full Primary. These schools are 
over-crowded, with as many as fifty to sixty 
in a single class, whereas in 1937 as many as 
six in the sixth class was considered a marvel. 
In the lower grades there are sometimes a 
hundred in a single class. This necessitates 
either one or two uncertified teachers to work 


Sister M. John, W.S., an 


Nabbingo, Uganda. 
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with the certified teacher, both under the 
principal. 
Curriculum 


To get a better idea of the different courses 
let us see what a girl leaving the sixth class 
of a fui! Primary School is supposed to know. 


Cooking: She should know how to make 
all the ordinary native dishes and be able to 
vary them every day if not at every meal. 
Moreover she should know how to cook for 
invalids according to their illness and their 
stage of convalescence. This is rather diff- 
cult because women here may not eat eggs, 
chicken, certain kinds of fish and other nour- 
ishing foods. Moreover each family has its 
forbidden food called “muziro” so that 
according to the family one may not eat 
meat, drink milk, etc. Some European dishes 
were tried in the classes but they proved 
impractical and were dropped. 


Laundry: The girls are taught to wash and 
iron the various kinds of garments and house- 
hold linens and to dry clean men’s garments, 
but, according to custom, men wash for them- 
selves. 


Housekeeping: This is probably the most 
practical of the classes and in keeping with 
the African background though much of the 
furniture found at school will never be pos- 
sessed in their native homes. Nor will more 
than a small minority be fortunate enough to 
have cement or tiled floors. 


Child Care includes the handling and care 
of a baby and its belongings until it is five 
years old. Mothers in the neighborhood are 
very obliging when asked to lend their off- 
spring for the class. As the families are large 
it is not difficult to find a child of the re- 
quired size. 


Sewing: All articles of clothing are made 
in this class: dresses, underwear, boys’ shirts 
and shorts. Sweaters have to be knitted and 
various articles for the babies’ beds made, 
even a mosquito net. 


Handcraft: Many different articles are 
made with the materials found at hand: palm 
leaf mats, brushes, brooms, and baskets of all 
shapes and designs. Where the material is 
available, pottery is also made though it 
means sacrificing several mornings of an 
already too full schedule to get the clay to 
make them. 


Geography: Uganda and East Africa are 
studied in detail with a general knowledge 
of the continent as a whole. Something is 
learned too of other peoples, their customs 
and industries. 


History is the least complicated of all be- 
cause little is known of East Africa before 
the coming of the Europeans. 


In addition to these subjects a certain 
amount of English is needed as a great num- 
ber of the girls take up some profession. It 
is required if they wish to become teachers 
or if they are planning on entering a school 
of nursing. 


Some of the Teachers’ Problems 


All sorts of difficulties keep coming up. 
For instance, take the lack of cooking uten- 
sils. Native pots are so brittle that they 
break easily and saucepans are unobtainable. 
A few who are fortunate enough to possess 
some pans have had them carried away in the 
dead of the night by some strange nocturnal 
visitors. No stoves are available and pails 
are out of the question. Even gasoline cans 
are expensive and spring a leak quickly. The 
only basins that you can buy are large iron 
ones and are too expensive. 

A native Sister found an unsuspected use 
for some black astrakhan belts that had stuck 
together and could not be used. She found 
that they stick and would patch a leaky pail 
nicely. Word got around. Now the whole 
neighborhood comes with their holey basins, 
cups or plates and leaves the shop, with their 
patched utensils, well satisfied. 

Ironing in Africa 

Ironing presents more perplexities. The 
few irons that can be found are expensive, 
clumsy and heavy. The children rarely see 
one and never handle it. The man of the 
house is the proud possessor where it exists 
and he keeps it for his own personal use. 
The ordinary way of ironing is more practi- 
cal but not the way taught by an up-to-date 
domestic science teacher. The article is 
dampened, rubbed down with a cloth or 
sponge, carefully folded and placed under 
the mattress at night. The result is surpris- 
ingly good, if well done, and even the up-to- 
date domestic science teacher is impressed. 
Moreover, this method saves time and fuel, 
both precious commodities here. 


The Food Problem 


Then there is the matter of food. Meat 
and fish should be included in the school 
menu but in our village, as well as in most 
of the others, only one cow can be provided 
a week and that is generally an old one. 
After everyone in the village takes their bit 
for Sunday dinner, there is very little left for 
the teacher who, according to regulations, is 
supposed to serve it in school lunches. 
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It has been said 
we are the 
luckiest people 
in the world 
to have the 
White Sisters. 


We are. 


Most of the schools are far from a lake. 
This leaves fish out of the question. Only 
one fish vendor has gone through the village 
in the last year and even at that we are more 
fortunate than many villages who never see 
one at all. Yet in spite of the difficulties the 
Sisters always seem to manage. 

In 1943 and 1944 due to a drouth there 
was a famine in Uganda. In many districts, 
schools were closed but ours managed to 
remain open, thanks to the native Sisters. 
Knowing the cultivation of the land as they 
do, they always found enough food for the 
children though it was later learned that they 
often went short themselves to provide it. 

Food is often difficult to obtain and so is 
medicine. When the Sisters come in for 
their retreat, they are given, as far as possi- 
ble, all the medicine they will need for the 
coming year. Aspirin, quinine, and other 
medicines are difficult to obtain, and there 
are about forty posts to be taken care of. 
Hospitals can get what they need but schools 
and religious institutions aren’t considered 
deserving cases. In our school we have some 
250 boarders and some 150 Sisters, aspirants 
and helpers to look after so you can see our 
problem. 

Examination Time 

The fact that some of the girls have not as 
yet mastered English or a particular subject 
gives rise to some funny answers on the 
examination papers. Arithmetic seems to be 
the hardest S most and a test paper may 
give the height of a little boy as being three 
yards. Here is an example of a problem that 
was given in a practice lesson of arithmetic: 
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If I had two noses and someone gave me 
three more, how many shall I have? In 
another problem a certain quantity of sand 
had to be removed from the road by three 
trucks. After loading, four ounces remained 
on the road until Sister came to the rescue by 
saying that if she were the driver she would 
put it in her pocket. 


Native Sisters at Higher Studies 


Four of the Native Sisters are students in 
the Primary Teachers’ Training Center. Three 
others are in the first year of the Junior 
Secondary opened this year, two are follow- 
ing accelerated courses to complete the three 
years in two. 

In years to come the principals of schools 
will probably be expected to have degrees, 
and in preparation for this as many as possi- 
ble are taking the Senior Secondary and later 
courses at the University of Makerere, three 
miles from the Rubaga Mission. The White 
Sisters help by giving private tuition to make 
the courses possible for more of the Bana- 
bikira. 

Among the Primary Teachers’ Training 
Center students there are some thirty aspi- 
rants to the Congregation of the Daughters 
of Mary. They do not mix with the students 
outside of school hours. They have their 
own house which has been whitewashed and 
has been nicknamed “the White House.” 

You can see how indispensible the Bana- 
bikira are to us. It has been said we are the 
luckiest people in the world to have the 
Native Sisters. We are. 


Sister M. Bride, W.S. 
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Nyasaland. 


ESPITE THE SECOND amputation 
made on the Vicariate of Nyasa we can 
now claim 60,000 living Catholics; 

while previous to this we had counted only 
40,000. This means that one out of ten in 
our Vicariate actually is Catholic. 

May God bless your recruiting for good 
vocations to the White Sisters which will 
permit us to open new missions, that we may 
go to the rescue of a greater number of Afri- 
can lambs, whom the “roaring lion” not only 
tries but succeeds in “devouring.” The Sis- 
ters are at Kasina for some months already. 
Another foundation is planned for Nambuma 
where the Native population is anxiously 
expecting them. At Likuni the school and 
hospital are developing fast. On the day we 
had the visit of His Excellency the Governor 
General of Nyasaland, Sister presented to 
him the twenty-one babies born at the Mater- 
nity those last four days, and twenty-five 
women studying here to obtain a diploma as 
Mid-Wives. The leper colony at Mua now 
counts 395 patients. 


i Oscar Julien, W.F., 
Vicar Apostolic of Nyasa. 


* * * 


Bwanda, Uganda. 


How express our gratitude for the beauti- 
ful mimeograph? A’ thousand thanks to the 
generous Donor. Time and time again we 
have asked God to bless him. Work will be 
so much more easily and quickly done. Up 
till now all reference notes for our normal 
school pupils had to be handwritten: peda- 
gogy, civics, history, syllabus for almost every 
subject from Standard I to VI! . . . It is really 
a pity that the Benefactor and you, who 
begged it for us, could not see the joy on our 
faces as we discovered the treasure which had 
just arrived. It is so practical and easy to 
work and you have sent all the accessories 
too. Many, many thanks. 


And the Vestments, a fortune for our poor 
Vicariate of Masaka, of His Excellency Bishop 
Kiwanuka. These are more than welcome! 
If you could see what is sent here for mend- 
ing, articles that are nameless and ready to be 
burned. The enemies are many—heavy rains 
which form water spouts and spoil everything 
despite the best efforts to protect things. 
Then there are bats to dirty everything and 
finally insects of all kinds and shapes to eat 
up, make holes and nests . . . All is most 


appreciated, already classified and parcels 


have been sent here and there to Native 
Priests, who had no word to express their 
gratitude. 

The gray coat is the joy and pride of our 
devoted cook, Agnes, who wears it on cold 
and rainy days. The Vitamins, shoe laces, 
books, everything in a word was most wel- 
come and so practical. 


Sr. Noel Chabanel, W.S. 


* * * 


C.M. Kitovu, Uganda. 


As you are Missionaries of Africa, I think 
it is not bad to send you a few words about 
our Vicariate which is in Africa, This Vicari- 
ate is 8,000 square miles. It is in Buganda 
province. The Vicariate contains fourteen 
Missions. These Missions are not a great 
distance apart, and four or five native priests 


Where the true God was unknown s¢ 
16 Congregations of African Sisters, in 
and White Sisters, countinc 

160 Novices, 178 
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in each. Also the Bishop is a Native of the 
Country, Mgr. Joseph Kiwanuka. Now the 
Catholic Religion is coming up. We number 
the following: 15 White Sisters—162 Native 
Sisters—128,412 Catholics—39,010 Pagans— 
16,322 Protestants—16,709 Mohammedans— 
4,407 Catechumen. In other years we did 
not have such great numbers; and I think if 
we prayed with more humility the others 
would change to the Catholic Church too. 
We are lucky enough to have the Junior and 
Senior Seminaries in our Vicariate. These 
seminaries are seven miles from Kitovu Mis- 
sion. You see it is not a great distance for 
our Bishop to travel by car from Kitovu 
where he stays at his capital, to visit the 
other missions. We had a loss of a young 
priest, whose soul departed on July 1st. He 
died of fever at the Government Hospital. 
He was thirty-six years of age, and had spent 
only three and a half years in his priesthood. 


own seventy years ago, today there is: 
ers, in the Missions of the White Fathers 
ounting 849 Professed Sisters, 

es, 179 Postulants. 


The Bishop was greatly sorry, as this priest 
was his Private Secretary. 

May Our Lord ever help and shower His 
Blessing on you, to perform His will. 


Yours faithfully in Christ, 


Hyppolyto Wuwonge. 
Editor’s Note: The writer is a Catholic Ba- 
ganda layman. 


* * * 


Katara, Urundi. 


With what joy and gratitude we received 
your lovely parcel of holy pictures, something 
to rejoice everyone. We pray for God's 
blessings on you and when Benefactors ask 
for prayers we gladly remember them and: 
have all our little Africans pray too, and they 
are many. 


First our twenty girl boarders, daughters 
of Barundi Chiefs. Their morning is devot- 
ed to regular classroom studies; in the after- 
noon Sister Jules-Marie gives them lessons in 
French, sewing, knitting and crochet. Next 
comes the day school with an enrollment of 
five hundred and twenty pupils directed by 
Sister Bernardin. And last but not least chil- 
dren of the Catechism classes, those who 
come from afar off and must live at the mis- 
sion, some two thousand boys and girls 
(these are mine); plus those from around 
here, eleven hundred, who come four times 
a week in care of Sister Savina. 


Besides school activities our mission also 
has a dispensary, which is Sister Celestin’s 
field of action. Three to four hundred sick 
come each day. The baby welfare centre is 
attended by two hundred and twenty mothers 
and as many babies. 

Sister Lamberta, now past seventy, and 
with forty years in Urundi to her credit, 
looks after the sewing for the Fathers and 
several missions; the baking of the Altar 
Bread, and is Sacristine. You realise she is 
quite indispensable. 

Some statistics on Urundi missions would 
doubtless interest you: Native Priests 25— 
Native Sisters 53—Catholics 515,692—Cate- 
chumens 226,345 — Protestants 11,000 — 
Pagans 1,200,000. Baptisms administered 
49,000 and Communions distributed in one 
year 6,845,679. As you see the Urundi mis- 
sion is on the forward march. If the num- 
ber of pagans is still great, this is because we 
lack missionaries. The Natives are ready for 
conversion. Let us join our fervent prayers 
to God for more Priests, Brothers and Sisters. 


Sister M. Ida, W.S. 
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With a Nursing Sister 


HERE IS A MATERNITY hospital 
here at Likuni in Nyasaland, my mis- 
sion, for these last three years. From 

the Motherhouse (Algeria) to here we trav- 
elled by plane. It took three weeks but only 
three days of actual flying time. The delay 
was caused mostly by waiting for plane ar- 
rivals. We flew over Egypt seeing the pyra- 
mids from the air. We were glad when we 
arrived at Mua, by train from Blantyre, at 
last we were at home. Sister Francesco came 
on bicycle to meet us and was so glad that 
she followed the train, on the railroad track, 
after we had passed her. She arrived at the 
little station about ten minutes after we did. 
Two Negro boys came along with a wheel 
cart called a “garetto,” one pushes while the 
other pulls. But it is a pleasant enough ride 
when one is tired. A small path led to the 
convent and we arrived at Mua in about 
forty-five minutes. 


There Mother Pierre-Celestin was awaiting 
us. We visited Ntakataka which has a repu- 
tation for lions and serpents but we did not 
see any. From Mua we went to Bembeke. 
It is a long steep climb that takes about two 
and a half hours, a lovely place. The climate 
is good and there is vegetation of all kinds. 
The peaches are especially plentiful and there 
are many flowers. Likuni is on a plain and 
hot enough in the Summer months. The 
bananas are excellent, also the corn and pea- 


Sister M. St. Gilbert. 


nuts. Vegetables are sometimes sown three 
times, the land being most fertile. 


There is a main route through Nyasa. 
Autos pass daily; but to the villages, there 
are only narrow paths with much brushwood 
on either side. We can just make it on bicy- 
cle in places, and the path is rugged and 
often gulched. One becomes quite an expert 
and performs more than one stunt though 
sometimes ending up in a puddle. But what 
does it matter if a soul is gained for God! 


Our Maternity Hospital 


As I have already said, there is a maternity 
hospital at our mission. Lest you may con- 
fuse it with one that you know of, let me 
give you a few details, 


There are two wards with enough room 
for eight or more  caages four to a ward. 
They sleep on the floor, preferring a bamboo 
mat to a bed. There is no sheeting, just a 
blanket, and sometimes a small pillow. The 
hospital gown is made of khaki cloth. Each 
baby has a little green box with a mosquito 
net over it. 

The delivery room has two wooden tables 
covered with brown rubber sheeting. Noth- 
ing on them is movable. On a table there is 
a wash basin and some medications for the 
new baby’s toilet. A large two gallon tin 
box with a little tap on it has been made into 
a tank and furnishes the water for the nurses 
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to scrub before a delivery. There is a cup- 
board for the clothing and a small fireplace 
to be used when it is cold. There is no elec- 
tricity so at night we must work with lantern 
light not at all convenient when complica- 
tions occur. The mother rests afterwards for 
three days. She has no need of a special 
diet: they always eat “nsima.” It is made 
with corn flour and agrees with them very 
well. They seldom need castor oil. They 
live close to nature and nature seems to take 
care of them. After three days they leave for 
their village on foot, proudly carrying their 
new baby. The father usually gives a little 
colored dress. If the family is pagan, the 
child must wait for its name, as the custom 
among them is to consult a sorceress first to 
see if the child will live. Girls are preferred 
because later on they can help their mother 
and at marriage they are worth a cow or 
some other domestic article. 


The Pavilion 


Those waiting their time gather at a pavil- 
ion which has been built for them on a large 
grassy plot. There are shelves where they 
can each place their personal belongings: 
baskets of food containing corn flour, pea- 
nuts, sweet potatoes, chicken, etc. Their 
domestic animals are real pets and they bring 
them along, so there are cats, dogs, goats and 
chickens around the little family fires. The 
earthen pot is placed on bricks; they gather 
their own wood. There is mother, sister, 
sister-in-law with all the little ones, who 
come to cook for the sick mother and to 
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The first triplets born at Mua Maternity, Nyassalan 


wash her clothes in the river nearby. It is 
always gay at the kitchen for the negroes are 
naturally good-natured; nothing worries 
them. 


The sleeping quarters nearby number eight 
rooms. They sleep side by side on large 
mats. In the early morning visitors begin 
arriving from neighboring villages to see if 
so and so has had her baby. No need of a 
telephone. All the family comes to see the 
new infant which seems to arrive mostly at 
night. At birth it is almost white. The 
father wishes to keep it away from smoke for 
he thinks it is the smoke that causes the baby 
to turn black. At the end of the third day it 
is a real little darky. 


The Nurses 


There is no water supply at the hospital. 
The nurses must carry it all from the river 
nearby, which takes a lot of their time. They 
are thankful for the rainy season which alle- 
viates their task somewhat. There are usually 
twelve or more. * We have to teach them 
everything: how to count and the A B C’s 
until they are able to read a thermometer. 
The course which corresponds to High 
School for them, used to take a year, but has 
been extended to two since the hospital has 
received government approval, and has been 
established as a training school. At the end 
of two years the nurses must pass govern- 
ment examinations. It means more work as 
they must be taught for these examinations in 
the native language. These women are a 
great help to us. They learn the delivery 
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room work, hygiene, the care of the children, 
also to sew, knit, and must become sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the different medicines so 
as to be able to distribute it at the dispensary. 
Most of these women are pious and have 
been married in the past. When they leave 
here, they go to work in the different vil- 
lages, teach catechism and baptize when nec- 
essary. 
The Natives in Likuni 

There are about two hundred villages sur- 
rounding Likuni and the greater number of 
the inhabitants are pagan yet. Usually the 
natives are friendly but some of the tribes 
are distant and cold for they know we do not 
approve of their immorality. Their dances 
and superstitions play havoc with the faith 
and they are often in the Devil’s power. The 
negroes are very polite and show their re- 
spect by some of their native customs. When 
approaching their hut, they sometimes wait 
two or three minutes in silence, then each 
comes forward to greet the visitor giving a 
little curtesy at the same time. 

Baptisms 

The maternity had over six hundred cases 
in 1946, and averaged more than sixty a 
month in 1947. Some of the babies are in 
danger of death, and together with those at 
the dispensary, one hundred received “‘Pass- 
port.”” The mothers come each week for pre- 
natal care and some days there are as many 
as a hundred. Every morning there is a cate- 
chism class and there is usually forty or fifty 
present. The postnatal care is on Thursday. 
The mothers come to weigh their babies and 
get a general checkup. Thus we are able to 
follow those that are weak or sickly and give 
the “good remedy” if in danger of death. 


Ambulance 


We have a rolling cart on two wheels with 
two iron bars on each side that serves as an 
ambulance. When someone is very ill at the 
village, they come and ask for the “cikuku” 
and return the same day with the sick moth- 
er. Other times they make their own stretch- 
er of bamboo rods. The invalid is usually 
accompanied by ten or twelve men and wom- 
en. Sometimes they come from far and need 
to sleep on the way. 


Dispensary 

At the dispensary there are always some 
who are seriously ill and need to be hospital- 
ized. There is room for about forty. The 
hospital is built like a little village, each fam- 
ily having their own hut. It is in keeping 
with the native way of doings things and 
they appreciate this arrangement. It is all 


very neat with flowers, fruit trees, lawns that 
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are well kept and walks. Sister Raymond de 
Pennafort is in charge and has two well qual- 
ified Native Sisters and seventeen native 
nurses to help her. There is a little chapel 
called St. John of God where Catechism is 
taught. Up to a hundred pass through the 
dispensary in a day. There are all sorts of 
maladies from worms to small pox. There 
is little leprosy here; it is found chiefly at 
Mua. 

The natives realise the sisters are there to 
help them. The care of the sick is a wonder- 
ful work because so many are attracted to the 
mission and because of the many infants we 
are able to baptise. Even the pagans attend 
the catechism classes and thus learn a little 
about God, and how to pray. Quite fre- 
quently an adult wishes to be baptized, espe- 
cially among the old women who easily 
accept the wonderful teachings of our relig- 
ion after a life of misery. It is hoped that 
with patience, prayer and work we will be 
able to accomplish even more in the future 
for the welfare of both body and soul of the 
natives of Likuni, and for the glory of God. 
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Our New Convent, Belleville 


The announcement of a second foundation in the United States has been made 
possible by the kind permission of His Excellency the Most Reverend Albert R. 
Zuroweste, D.D., Bishop of Belleville, and the purchase of a property on Collins- 
ville Road, Belleville, Illinois, located one mile and a half from St. Joseph Prep 
Seminary of the White Fathers. Our new home will be Training Center for girls 
who wish to consecrate their lives to God in the Educational, Medical, Catechetical 
and Social Service Fields as Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa. The first 
Postulants to be received there, will be the Fall Class of 1948. 


Our Convent at Metuchen, New Jersey, will continue as Mission Promotion 
Center. Until further notice, young ladies interested in becoming White Sisters 
will continue to apply for information at: 


WHITE SISTERS’ CONVENT 


319 Middlesex Avenue 


Metuchen, New Jersey 


We beg the continued prayers of all for a house full of truly apostolic 


candidates. 
The Challenge: 


It Is Africa’s Hour for the Faith 


and 


America’s Opportunity to Help Spread It. 
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ESSAY CONTESTS PRELIMINARY TO 
CSMC NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade will 
offer free trips, all expenses paid, to its 13th Na- 
tional Convention at the University of Notre Dame, 
August 26-29, to the top winners in two essay con- 
tests which are being promoted in preparation for 
the national meeting. Announcement of the con- 
tests has been made to all members and directors 
of the Crusade by Monsignor Edward A. Freking, 
National Secretary, from the Crusade Castle in 
Cincinnati. 


Subjects of the two contests are: (1) How to 
Make America Christian; (2) The Promotion of 
Vocations to the Catholic Priesthood and Religious 
Life. 


The winner of second place in each contest will 
receive a cash prize, including all expenses at the 
convention and a bonus. The third place winner 
will receive a cash prize covering all expenses at 
the convention. 


Papers must be 1,200 to 1,800 words in length 
and the writers must expect to attend the conven- 
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tion and to lead in discussions of the subjects on 
which they write. 


Use of the same topics in local contests, spon- 
sored by diocesan mission directors or school 
superintendents, is permitted, but there will be no 
regional elimination contests. All decisions and 
awards will be made by the board of judges select- 
ed by the National Center staff. 


Rules for the first contest require the discussion 
of methods to spread the Catholic Faith, “ranging 
from those aimed at the conversions of individuals 
to organized efforts for reaching large numbers 
outside the Christian Faith.’ While the contest 
topic uses the word “Christian,” it is expected that 
all contestants will treat the subject from the stand- 
point of the Catholic Faith. 


Rules for the second contest require the discus- 
sion of methods for the encouragement of voca- 
tional thinking among Catholic young people. 


Both contests will close Saturday, May 15. Win- 
ners will be announced in a special convention bul- 
letin to be issued June 1. All papers should be 
addressed to the Crusade Castle, Shattuc Avenue, 
Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 
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wt Special Appeal 


WE HAVE PURCHASED A FUTURE POSTULATE 
AT BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


There Are Two Immediate Needs Because of This 


1.- We Have a Debt to Clear 


2.- We Have No Furnishings for This House 


CAN YOU HELP US WITH THESE PROBLEMS? 


ee 


The White Sisters’ Convent 
319 Middlesex Ave. 
Metuchen, N. J. 


Dear Mother: 


Enclosed please find my contribution of S.. parece for the New 
Foundation at Belleville, Illinois. 
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Street 
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